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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 



A NEW EPIGRAM FROM THESSALY 
Bull. Corr. Hell. XXXV (1911) 239 

An epigram from Elassona, the ancient Olooson, and published for the 
first time by J. Hatsfeld, loc. cit., reads, in his transcription, as follows: 

N«ria ?oj iSavov xal oi '\d[p]oi' &v0os ?t' l^as, 
dXX' IkS/mv rpis rkv To\vSdKpvov eli ' Axipovra- 
livaiia Si reiSe rarip ' Tirepdvopos irais KXe65a/«)S 
(TTaffi lie 96{roXtet xal ixarkp $vyarpl Kop6va. 

The inscription is in the epichoric alphabet of Thessaly, and the forms of 
the letters (somewhat less archaic than those of IG. IX, i. 270, but still with 
the crossed theta and so earlier than IG. IX, i. 225) indicate a date early in 
the fifth century B.C. It is epic in meter and style, and the dialect is also, 
like that of the epitaph of Diokleas, IG. IX, i. 255, epic with some local 
coloring, mainly the retention of original a. 

As the editor's comment is limited to brief remarks on the date and on 
the scansion of the last two verses,' it is impossible to be certain what he 
had in mind for the forms tos in line 1 and wpbi rev in line 2, but this trans- 
cription seems to imply that he understood them as equivalent to Iws and 
rrpos TTjv respectively. But both would offer exceptions to the retention 
of original d otherwise observed (Niirto, e/Sai, iKo/xav, nva/m, 'Yncp&vopoi, 
KAcoSajuos, o-rdere, ©eero-aXioi, fiarip, Kopova; for TtiSe see below), and 
mixture of dialect in this particular is unusual in inscriptional epigrams; ews 
would have to be taken as in English "while young" = "while I was young," 
a use unparalleled in Greek, so far as I know; and ■srpds rrjv makes no sense 
whatever. 

Obviously E05 is to be understood as loo-'=lov<Ta with elision, precisely 
as 0§A in IG. IX, i. 255 is yo]oaa, or the like, also to be read with elision. 
In both cases we have the epic, not the Thessalian form, which would end in 
— ova-a. Similarly in line 2 we have the epic as, not the Thessalian iv. Here 
the spelling El 5, the correctness of the editor's copy being assumed, is note- 
worthy. It far antedates any other example of the use of E I for the length- 
ened « in this word, though there are several even earlier instances in the 
case of ti/xC. 

1 The meter is so much more successfully managed than in some of the other early 
epigrams found in Thessaly, that the two gross violations in the final syllables of 
'Twepdvopos (TaTs) and pjirep may well be pardoned. 
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TTP05TEN in line 2 is simply Trp6<TTev=Trp6(T6ev, like Delph. np6(Tra = 
irpocrda, with the use of <tt=<t6 which is already attested for Thessaly, though 
previous examples {■jrcircla-Tav, iXea-Tsiv) have been confined to Larissa. In 
line 3, instead of tuSc, i.e. Ion. rySt, in contrast to the retention of a 
elsewhere, I prefer to understand "Doric" retSe. This type of adverb is 
not merely Doric in the strict sense, but common to Delphian and Boeotian,' 
and there is every probability that it was also ThessaUan, though not pre- 
viously attested. 

The first two lines are put in the mouth of the deceased, but by a careless 
shift me is introduced in the fourth line as if the last two lines were spoken 
by the tomb. Conversely in the stele of Sigeum, while the Ionic version 
has correctly "I am [the monument] of Phonodicus; he gave a mixing bowl," 
etc., the Attic version keeps the first person even when the subject changes, 
as "I am [the monument] of Phonodicus; I gave a mixing bowl," etc., this 
followed again by words put in the mouth of the monument. 

Is ®tia-)a-aXuu, which is of course the epic not the native form (Xltrfti- 
Xtcu), locative singular "in Thessaly," or the dative singular agreeing with 
Ovyarpi and furnishing the otherwise missing name to the deceased ? 

The most important feature of this epigram, on account of its bearing 
upon the question of the spiritus asper in Homer, is the psilosis, which shows 
itself unmistakably, not merely in the absence of H in e^as, Uofuiv, and 
'Ywepdvopoi, but also in the ?t', not td', preceding the first. For psilosis is 
not Thessalian, and the sign of the spiritus asper is regularly employed in the 
epichoric alphabet (hos, hea, hvtos, Hcppa, etc.). In discussing Wacker- 
nagel's view, Vermischte Beitrage 5 ff., now also advocated by Pick, 
that the spiritus asper in Homer is due entirely to Attic influence, H. 
Jacobsohn, Philologus LXVII, 331, remarks: "Einen positiven Beweis, ob 
Homer durchgehends Psilosis besessen habe oder nicht, konnen und werden 
ims hoffentlich einmal Epigramme aus alter Zeit bringen. Wird hier in 
einem nicht psilotischen Dialekt ein homerisches Wort ohne h geschrieben, 
das in unserem Text mit h versehen ist, so ist die Frage zugunsten 
Wackernagels entschieden." But clear evidence of this, or of the converse, 
he thinks is still lacking. Solmsen Rh. Mus. LVIII, 604, footnote 2, had 
already pointed out, for Thessaly, that, except in the special case of the 
article, h was regularly expressed in early inscriptions, except when they 
were in epic or elegiac verse, and had remarked that the contrast was 
"hochst bemerkenswerth fiir die Beurtheilung dieser Dinge bei Homer.'' 
But the evidence of this psilosis in epic and elegiac verse (mainly from the 
epitaph of Diokleas, which has not only d, admittedly a special case, but 
also 6t' and dvopos) was such that Jacobsohn, loc. cit., was able to cast some 

1 Very likely Arcadian too, but the only example as yet is the restored rMiSci'i, 
Wilhelm Alhen. MM. XXX, 228, or T[e]td4 vi, Meister Ber. Berl. Akad., 1910, 162, 
about which there is room for some doubt. 
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doubt upon it and pronounce it inconclusive. Any possible doubt, however, 
must be dispelled by our present epigram. 

We have here, and likewise in the epitaph of Diokleas, psilosis, and this 
cannot come from the native dialect of Thessaly.' Its source must lie in the 
imported literary form; and unless one prefers to resort to the hypothesis 
of specific Aeolic (Lesbian) ,2 as distinct from Homeric, influence in the 
development of post-Homeric epic and elegiac composition, there appears 
to be no escape from the conclusion that we have here an important con- 
firmation of Wackemagel's psilotic Homer. 

Cakl D. Buck 

NOTE ON LUCRETIUS III. 59 ff. 

denique avarities et honorum caeca cupido 
60 quae miseros homines cogunt transcendere fines 

iuris et interdum socios scelerum atque miniatros 

noctes atque dies niti praestante labore 

ad gummas emergere opes, haec vulnera vitae 

non minimam partem mortis formidine aluntur. 
65 turpis enim ferme contemptus et acris egestas 

semota ab dulci vita stabilique videntur 

et quasi iam leti portas cunctarier ante; 

unde homines dum se false terrore coacti 

effugisse volunt longe longeque remosse, 
70 sanguine civili rem conflant divitiasque 

conduplicant avidi, caedem caede accumulantes 



Professor Masson in his Lucretius, Epicurean and Poet, p. 20, says: "The 
logic of the passage which follows is extraordinary. 'These wounds of life,' 
the poet says, 'derive by no means their least nutriment from the dread of 
death.' But poverty and obscurity are a kind of death in life, and 'there- 
fore' the fear of death is the cause of men's unscrupulous struggle for power 
and riches!" 

This misapprehension would hardly require comment were it not that 
it is shared by many other editors, and none, so far as I know, have brought 
out the full feeling of the passage. The main Epicurean thought is simple 
enough, though Munro and Woltjer seem to have overlooked the Epicurean 
parallels, and Giussani and Heinze, who give them in part, have not, I think, 
fully apprehended the deeper poetic meaning of the passage. It is on its 
face merely the obvious consideration that wealth and power are means of 

1 Jacobsohn, to be sure, attempts to show that psilosis is at least possible for a 
part of Thessaly. But the weight of evidence is against this. 

2 The spelling of c/s, noted above, would cease to be remarkable if intended for 
the Aeolic form. But even so, it might be Homeric. For there is, of course, no 
direct evidence as to whether Homeric eh represents the Aeolic form with genuine 
diphthong or the Ionic form with lengthened e. 



